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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Speed 
Dies  at  Camp  Lewis 

Word  was  received  here  yesterday  of 
the  death  Wednesday  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Goodwin  Speed  at  Camp  Lewis,  .Wash- 
ington, following  a  brief  illness,  from 
her  son,  Captain  D.  M.  Speed  stationed 
at  that  post.  Pneumonia,  which  attack- 
ed her  suddenly,  caused  her  death.  She 
was  the  wife  of  L..  M.  Speed,  who  was 
in  charge  of  railway  reconnaisance  on 
certain  transcontinental  lines  and  whose 
father  was  U.  S.  Attorney  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  cabinet.  She  also  leaves 
three  sons,  one  of  whom  is  Captain 
Speed  and  also  T.  F.  Speed  and  Preston 
Speed.  Mrs.  Speed  lived  in  the  valley 
for  a  number  of  years  and  was  well 
known  in   the   vitinity.  *}lvW>o  rH"*S 
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JAMES    SPEED  -  ATTORNEY    GENERAL 


When  Joshua  Speed  invited  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  share  his  room  over 
the  Speed  store  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
in  1837  he  opened  the  way  for  a  friend- 
ship which  eventually  contributed  to 
the  selection  of  Speed's  brother  James 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  through  Lincoln's 
friendship  for  Joshua  that  he  first  met 
James  Speed  in  1841.  Lincoln  was  on 
a  visit  to  Joshua  Speed  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  where  he  met  the  members 
of  the  Speed  family.  James  Speed,  in 
an  address  on  Lincoln,  said: 

"I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  visited 
Kentucky,  twenty  years  before  he  came 
to  the  Presidency.  He  then  showed 
he  was  no  ordinary  man.  I  saw  him 
daily;  he  sat  in  my  office,  read  my 
books,  and  talked  with  me  about  his 
life,  his  reading,  his  studies,  his  as- 
pirations. He  made  a  decided  impres- 
sion upon  all.  He  had  an  intelligent, 
vigorious,  mind,  strong  in  grasp,  and 
original.  He  was  earnest,  frank,  manly 
and  sincere  in  every  thought  and  ex- 
pression. The  artificial  was  all  want- 
ing. He  had  natural  force  and  natural 
refinement.  His  after-life  was  a  con- 
tinuous development  of  his  youthful 
promise." 

Lincoln's  visit  in  the  highly  cultural 
home  of  Judge  John  Speed  was  a  far 
cry  from  the  one  room  cabin  which 
he  had  left  when  he  migrated  from  the 
state  with  his  parents  twenty-five 
years  before.  Possibly  the  outstanding 
character  in  the  home  was  the  wife 
of  the  Judge,  Lucy  G.  Speed,  the 
mother  of  Joshua  and  James.  On 
October  3,  1861  Abraham  Lincoln  sent 
her  his  photograph  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "For  Mrs.  Lucy  G.  Speed  from 
whose  pious  hand  I  accepted  the 
present  of  an  Oxford  Bible  twenty 
years  ago." 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Bates,  the 
Attorney  General,  it  seemed  almost 
certain,  for  expediency  sake  at  least, 
that  a  man  from  the  South  would  have 
to  be  selected  to  fill  his  place.  Ap- 
parently Lincoln's  first  choice  was 
Judge  Joseph  Holt  also  a  Kentuckian, 
a  former  member  of  Buchanan's  cabi- 
net whom  Lincoln  had  appointed  in 
1861  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army,  and  later  Lincoln  had  made 
him  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Military 
Jusice.  Judge  Holt  however  refused 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  attorney 
general,  but  he  did  recommend  highly 
James  Speed.  He  said: 

"I  can  recall  no  public  man  in  the 
State,  (Kentucky)  of  uncompromising 
loyalty,  who  unites  in  the  same  degree 
the  qualifications  of  professional  at- 


tainments, fervent  devotion  to  the 
Union  and  to  the  principles  of  your 
Administration,  and  spotless  purity  of 
personal  character.  To  these  he  adds 
— what  I  should  deem  indispensable — 
a  warm  and  hearty  friendship  for 
yourself,  personally  and  officially." 


JAMES  SPEED 

Born,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  March  12, 

1812 

Completed  course  at  St.  Joseph  Col- 
lege, 1828 

Graduated  from  Law  Department 
Transylvania  University,  1838 

Practiced  Law  at  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Served  Term  in  General  Council  City 
at  Louisville 

Member  Lower  House  of  Kentuck 
Legislature,  1847-1849 

Contributed  several  articles  to  the 
press  in  1849  against  importation 
of  slaves 

Member  of  the  Kentuck  Senate,  1861- 
1863 

Favored  Lincoln's  Compensation 
Emancipation  Plan 

Mustering  Officer  for  Kentucky,  1861 
Exerted  tremendous  influence  in  keep- 
ing Kentucky  in  the  Union 

Entered  Cabinet  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

1864 


While  we  would  not  imply  that 
James  Speed  was  not  qualified  for  the 
high  office  he  was  to  occupy  it  was 
undoubtedly  friendship  for  the  Speed 
family  which  was  primarily  respons- 
ible for  Lincoln's  inviting  Speed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Bates.  This  was  apparently 
Lincoln's  only  cabinet  appointment 
where  friendship  was  a  major  factor 
in  the  selection  of  a  member  of  the 
official  family. 

The  outstanding  personality  of 
James  Speed's  mother  is  indicated  by 
the  place  she  occupied  in  the  lives 
of  her  sons  even  after  they  had  be- 
come men  of  prominence.  Upon  being 
invited  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  James 
Speed  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Wash- 
ington. Washington,  Dec  5,  1864: 
"Dear  Mother 


"I  have  seen  the  President  this 
morning  and  consented  to  take  the 
office  tendered,  in  the  event  my  nomi- 
nation is  confirmed  by  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Speed  may  have  had  some  ink- 
ling that  his  confirmation  as  attorney 
general  might  not  be  passed  im- 
mediately, in  fact  it  was  held  up 
several  days.  According  to  Noah 
Brooks  the  delay  was  purposely  caused 
to  impress  Lincoln  on  the  obscurity 
of  the  man  he  was  nominating.  The 
public  inauguration  of  Chase  as  Chief 
Justice  was  also  delayed  as  the  At- 
torney General's  signature  was  needed 
on  documents  necessary  to  complete 
the  induction.  The  confirmation  was 
finally  made  however. 

On  January  15,  1865  Speed  wrote 
his  mother  that  he  had  attended  "two 
great  dinners  ....  we  had  nothing 
at  either  dinner  as  good  as  jowl  and 
turnip  greens,  or  pig's  head  and 
hominy  ....  On  looking  around  at 
the  gentlemen  I  found  them  all  dressed 
in  swallow-tailed  coats,  except  myself, 
and  nicely  fixed  up  at  all  points  from 
head  to  heel.  I  looked  upon  it  as  a 
mere  conventionality  of  which  I  had 
not  been  appraised  and  so  thought 
no  more  of  it." 

It  was  also  to  his  mother  that  he 
wrote  this  reaction  towards  the  se- 
curity of  the  nation  at  the  time  of 
the  President's  assassination.  His  note 
bears  the  date  of  April  17.  He  said 
in  part. 

"The  best  and  greatest  man  I  ever 
knew,  and  one  holding  just  now  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  position 
on  earth  has  been  taken  from  us, 
but  do  not  be  downcast  and  hopeless. 
This  great  government  was  not  bound 
up  in  the  life  of  any  one  man.  The 
great  and  true  principles  of  self- 
government  will  under  God  be  worked 
out  by  us  or  by  better  men." 

On  the  very  last  public  occasion 
which  James  Speed  attended  but  a 
month  before  his  death  he  read  a 
paper  before  the  Society  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  Cincinnati.  In  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  address  he  paid  a  brief 
tribute  to  Lincoln  which  seems  ap- 
propriate to  use  here. 

"I  believe  that  in  all  the  annals  of 
our  race  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
finest  example  of  an  unknown  man 
rising  from  obscurity  and  ascending 
to  the  loftiest  heights  of  human 
grandeur." 


The  Louisville  Times 
February  20,  1958 


In  the  1840s,  Bardstown  Was  Only  5  Hours  Away 


Lincoln  may  have  made  the  trip; 
in  Louisville,  he  visited  offices 
of    his    Attorney    General-to-be 

By    MELVILLE    O.    BRINEY 

The  second  of  a  series  on  Louisville  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  visit  hoc. 

I  ast  week,  I  mentioned  in  this  column 
*■   that  Joshua  Speed  may  have  taken  his 
friend,   Abraham    Lincoln,    to    Bardstown. 
Travel,  in  1841,  over  the  new  turnpike  had 
become  an  exceedingly  speedy  affair,  and 
coaches   were   then   ripping   along   Bards- 
town lioad  at  an  eight-mile-an-hour  clip. 
You    could    make    it    from    Bardstown    to 
Louisville  in  about  five  hours,  taking  time 
out  to  pay  your  toll  at  the  gate  which  stood 
where  the  Baxter  Avenue  Station  is  today. 
We  know  that  Lincoln  came  from  "Farm- 
Ington,"  the  Speed  home,  to  Louisville  and 
saw    the    sights.     Joshua    Speed's    older 
brother,    James,    was    a    promising   young 
attorney    here,    and,    in    partnership    with 
Henry  Pirtle,  had  hung  out  his  shingle  on 
Centre  Street  between  Jefferson  and  Green. 
Here  Lincoln  pored  over  the  law  books  of 
the  young  man  who  would  one  day  serve 
in  his  Cabinet  as  Attorney  General.  James, 
29,  was  the  only  one  of  the  John  Speed 
family  living  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and 
listed  in  the  1841  directory.  A  year  before 
lie  had  married  Jane  Cochran,  a  sister  of 
Gavin  and  Archie  Cochran,  and  the  young 
couple  had  a  home  on  Seventh  Street  be°- 
tween  Grayson  and  Walnut. 

££RTAINLY,  Lincoln  was  taken  to  see  the 
*"  scene  of  "the  Great  Fire"  in  the  vicinity 
of  Third  and  Mam  Streets.  A  year  before, 
the  city's  most  extensive  and  "spectacular 
conflagration  had  consumed  30  stores  at  a 
loss  of  S300.000.  Mm  now  the  wreckage 
was  almost  all  cleared  away,  and  bigger 
and  better  buildings  were  rising  to  replace 
the  old  ones  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  money  panic  of  1837  had  put  an  end 
for  the  time,  to  the  building  of  the  new 
courthouse,  but  the  walls  were  up  and 
*tanding  gaunt  and  unfinished  on  its  pres- 
ent site.  The  city's  postoft'ice  was  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Thud  and  Jefferson 
.Streets,  and  here  tile  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  the  town  came  once  a  dav 
as  much  to  swap  news  ami  talk  politics  ;ti 
to  pick  up  the  incoming  mail. 

Lincoln,  with  his  admiration  for  Henry 
Clay,  must  surely  have  met  George  D. 
Prentice,  the  young  editor  of  The  Louis- 
ville Journal,  who  was  making  a  national 
name  for  himself.  He  was  an  ardent  Whig 
supporter  and  The  Journal's  office  stood 


at  the  time  at  Filth  and  Main  Streets 
Nearby  was  the  elegant  Louisville  Hotel 
thronged  with  travelers  disembarking  from 
the  river  steamers.  Farther  east  on  .Main 
Street  was  the  Gait  House,  the  city's  big- 
gest and  finest  hostelry,  and  the  official 
headquarters  .of  Kentucky  Whigs. 

We  can  only  hope  Lincoln  got  a  glimpse 
of  Jim  Porter  of  Shippingport  who,  at  the 
time,  was  driving  a  hackney  coach  on  Main 
Street.  If  he  did,  his  own  awkward  six 
feet,  four  inches  were  dwarfed  by  Giant 
Jim  who  towered  a  good  foot,  five  inches 
above  him. 

He  must  surely  have  seen  the  new 
Medical  Institute,  designed  by  Gideon 
Shryock,  and  recently  opened  on  Chestnut 
Street  at  Eighth.  IU  library  of  over  3  000 
medical  books,  its  up-to-date  chemical 
apparatus,  its  anatomical  theater,  "bril- 
liantly lit  with  illuminating  gas"  were  still 
a  marvel  to  our  citizens.  Here  more  than 
200  young  men  were  hard  at  work  learning 
to  be  doctors,  and  here  the  Speeds'  family 
physician,.  Lewis  Rogers,  was  soon  to  be- 
come professor  of  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics. 

■  The  Marine  Hospital,  on  Chestnut  Street 
between  Preston  and  Floyd,  had  been  built 
a  long  time,  but  was  still  regarded  as  a 
handsome  building.  The  old  City  Theater 
on  Jefferson  Street  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repute but  plans  were  under  way  for  the 


new  Louisville  Theater  which  would  soon 
replace  it. 

If  the  Speeds  took  Lincoln  to  church  in 
town,  it  was  probably  to  the  Unitarian  at 
1'iith  and  Walnut  Streets,  where  a  number 
"t  the  family  were  members.  Its  minister 
at  the  time  was  a  young  New  Englander 
i)r.  John  H.  Heywood,  who  was  to  marry 
James  Speed's  wife's  sister,  Margaret  Coch- 
ran. But  the  city  could  offer  any  visitor 
a  wide  variety  of  churches;  21  in  all  of 
eight  denominations,  stood  within  a  radius 
of  seven  blocks  of  each  other  in  downtown 
Louisville. 

_  Lincoln,  who  had  struggled  for  his  learn- 
ing, must  have  seen  as  an  abundance  of 
riches  the  Louisville  College,  with  its  80 
pupils;  the  city's  10  academics  and  14 
schools,  with  their  total  attendance  of  657 
children,  learning  their  three  its. 


This    photograph    of    Abraham    Lincoln 

was  taken   within   a   few  years  of  his 

visit   to   Louisville   in    1841. 


IN   THOSE   PLEASANT  WEEKS   he   passed   at 

■    "Farminglon,"    he    must    have    become 
familiar  with  names  of  Louisville  families 

who  were  friendly  with   the   Speed- the 

Preslons,  Popes,  Prathers,  Humphreys 
Gaits,  Floyds,  Thrustons,  and  manv  more! 
He  would  have  known  that  Frederick  Kaye 
was  mayor;  Gideon  Shryock.  city  architect; 
Fortunatus  Cosby,  superintendent  of  city 
schools.  He  would  surely  have  informed 
himself  that,  out  of  Louisville's  21  300 
population,  3,600  were  German-born ;  1  000 
Irish;  about  3,300  slaves. 

When  he  went  to  the  dentist— and  from 
his  letter  to  Mary  Speed,  we  know  he  did 
go— he  had  the  pick  of  seven,  all  pulling 
teeth  within  a  few  blocks  of  each  other. 
If  he  needed  a  toothache  remedy,  there 
were  plenty  of  drugstores  handv,  and  in 
one  of  them,  J.  B.  Wilder  &  Company 
young  Dr.  John  Bull,  who  was  to  become 
Louisville's  first  patent  medicine  million- 
aire, stood  behind  the  counter  dispensing 
nostrums. 

Lincoln  must  have  seen  with  consider- 
able interest  the  city's  six  rope  walks  and 
two  steam  bagging  factories.  For  hemp 
was  one  of  the  principal  crops  being  raised 
on  the  Speed  plantation.  The  numerous 
tobacco  factories  and  warehouses  made  an 
impressive  sight  on  Mam  Street.  And  on 
the  water's  edge,  three  shipyards  were 
turning  out  some  of  the  fastest-running 
boats  on  the  ri\  er. 

If  ho  Hipped  through  the  pages  of  the 
city's  fourth  directory,  he  saw  that  Judge 
John  Rowan,  who  had  a  law  office  on  Fifth 
Street,  was  president  of  the  Kentuckj  Hia 
toncal  Society;  that  Daniel  Lvon  ran  a 
circulating  library  of  over  '2AUQ  volumes; 
that  L.  L.  Shrcve  wa&presidcut  of  the  new 
Gas  Company.  And  that,  at  the  Gait  House. 
was  listed  the  name  of  another  futuie 
American  President— "Zachanah  Taylor 
Gen'l.  U.  S.  Army." 
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JAMES  SPEED,  A  PERSONALITY  INDEED 


James  Speed,  Lincoln's  second  Attorney  General  and  the 
brother  of  his  good  friend  Joshua,  is  one  of  the  more  shadowy 
figures  in  Lincoln's  official  family.  Historians  often  write  his 
appointment  to  the  cabinet  off  as  cronyism,  his  tenure  in  of- 
fice was  brief,  and  no  biographer  has  ever  taken  up  Speed's 
cause.  His  grandson,  also  named  James  Speed,  did  publish  a 
volume  entitled  James  Speed:  A  Personality  (Louisville:  Press 
of  John  P.  Morton,  1914),  which  stitched  together  excerpts 
from  his  grandfather's  correspondence,  but  it  is  adequate  only 
to  whet  the  appetite.  Speed  was  an  independent  and  intelli- 
gent man,  more  astute  politically  and  closer  to  Lincoln's 
Republican  principles  than  his  brother  Joshua.  Joshua  was  a 
gentleman  farmer  and  a  real  estate  broker;  James  was  a 
lawyer  and  a  politician,  though 
for  most  of  his  life  a  politician 
without  a  constituency. 

As  early  as  1859,  when  James 
Speed,  like  most  Southerners, 
had  been  driven  into  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  want  of  any 
other  place  to  go,  he  was  inde- 
pendent and  shrewd  enough  to 
realize  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
posed  no  real  threat  to 
Southern  constitutional  rights. 
Lincoln  had  engaged  in  a 
wrangle  with  Joshua  over 
Republican  policies  and 
"Bleeding  Kansas"  in  1855,  but 
James  could  write  Lincoln  four 
years  later  and  say,  "that  tho  a 
democrat,  I  would  not  have  sor- 
rowed at  your  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  —  I  feel  that  our 
rights  and  institutions  would 
not  have  been  in  jeopardy  in 
your  hands."  By  contrast, 
Joshua,  even  when  he  congrat- 
ulated Lincoln  on  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  in  1860, 
reminded  him  that  he  was  "a 
warm  personal  friend"  but  "a 
political  opponent." 

James  Speed  had  served  one 
term  in  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture over  a  decade  before  the 
Civil  War,  but  he  became  so 
identified  with  opposition  to 
slavery  that  he  never  had  a 
Kentucky  constituency  again 
until  the  war.  When  he  wrote 
Lincoln  in  1859,  it  was  to  send 
him  a  pamphlet  by  Louisville's 
Judge  S.S.  Nicholas  which  em- 
bodied a  bizarre  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  role  of  political 
parties  in  selecting  the  Presi- 
dent.   The   plan   would   have    FIGURE  1.  James  Speed. 


given  each  state  one  Presidential  elector  per  million  of  popu- 
lation. These  electors,  once  chosen,  would  be  divided  into  six 
classes  and  each  class  would  nominate  a  person.  Of  these  six, 
two  names  would  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  electors  would 
choose  which  of  the  two  would  be  President.  The  other  would 
be  Vice-President. 

When  war  broke  out,  James  and  Joshua  became  leaders  of 
pro-Union  sentiment  and  activity  in  Kentucky.  James  gained 
election  to  the  Kentucky  Senate.  Though  he  mildly  protested 
General  John  C.  Fremont's  emancipation  proclamation  in 
Missouri  in  1861,  James  Speed  soon  introduced  a  measure  in 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  for  confiscation  of  the  estates  of 
rebels.  The  bill  was  doomed  in  part  because  James  introduced 

it.  "I  am  regarded  as  ultra,"  he 
told  Lincoln,  "almost  an  aboli- 
tionist, and  of  course  any  thing 
from  me  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion." When  his  bill  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  state  to  sell  confis- 
cated slaves  with  the  rest  of 
confiscated  property,  legisla- 
tors asked  why.  The  "state 
never  should  sell  a  human  be- 
ing by  my  vote,"  Speed  ex- 
plained. This  remark  produced 
"much  excitement."  "This  I 
have  told  you,"  Speed  wrote 
Lincoln,  "that  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  how  sensitive  our 
people  are  upon  this  subject." 
Then,  characteristically.  Speed 
drew  back,  telling  Lincoln. 
"You  must  not  infer  from  what 
I  have  said  that  the  pro-slavery 
feeling  in  this  state  is  all  con- 
trolling." There  was  "a  grow- 
ing hatred  of  the  southern 
traitors  in  Kentucky."  and  this 
hatred  "must  soon  embrace  the 
institutions"  of  the  Southern 
traitors. 

Joshua  Speed  was  so 
agitated  by  Fremont's  procla- 
mation that  he  was  "unable  to 
eat  or  sleep."  Though  he  "and  a 
few  others"  would  be  left  alone 
to  fight  for  the  Union,  the  proc- 
lamation would  essentially 
"crush  out  every  vestige  of  a 
union  party  in  the  state."  He 
reminded  Lincoln  that  all  "who 
live  in  Slave  states."  whether 
Unionist  or  not  in  sentiment, 
"have  great  fear  of  insurrec- 
tion." To  allow  "negroes  to  be 
emancipated  &  remain  among 
us"  would  have  the  same  ef- 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
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feet,  he  warned,  as  attacking  the  freedom  of  worship  or  the 
right  to  teach  children  to  read  in  the  North.  James  Speed's 
protest  against  the  proclamation  was  much  less  hysterical 
and  his  feelings  about  slavery  more  philosophical  than 
Joshua's.  By  December  of  1861,  when  he  wrote  Lincoln  about 
his  confiscation  bill  in  the  Kentucky  Senate,  James  knew  that 
the  war  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  slavery.  The  "great 
laws  of  economy"  would  dictate  its  abolition  by  the  masters 
themselves.  "The  emancipation  feeling  in  Ky,"  he  told  Lin- 
coln, "rises  &  falls  with  the  rise  &  fall  in  the  price  of  slaves." 
The  war  would  "affect,  if  not  destroy  their  value." 

Though  not  a  popular  or  especially  successful  politician, 
James  Speed  had  a  good  deal  of  political  savvy.  Commenting 
on  Simon  Cameron's  controversial  proposal  to  arm  the  slaves 
as  soldiers  for  the  Union,  Speed  noted  that  Cameron  "ex- 
hibited the  common  weakness  of  talking  in  advance  of  ac- 
tion." "Many  who  condemn  what  he  said,"  Speed  told  Lin- 
coln, "would  approve  the  conduct  he  invites  when  the  case  [?] 
arises  for  it." 

When  Lincoln  proposed  bold  antislavery  action  of  his  own, 
Speed  was  hesitant  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  his  own  politi- 
cal knowledge.  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  would 
be  a  bold  stroke,  and  it  would  come  without  elaborate  pre- 
vious discussion.  Lincoln  apparently  read  his  proposed  proc- 
lamation to  James  in  July  of  1862,  at  about  the  same  time  that 
his  cabinet  (and  no  one  else)  learned  of  it.  Speed  "pondered 
over  the  proclamation,"  but  he  decided  "that  it  will  do  no  good; 
most  probably  much  harm."  Still  trusting  the  slow  workings 
of  economic  laws,  the  Kentuckian  argued  that  the  "negro  can 
not  be  emancipated  by  proclamation."  If  the  Negro  were  no 
party  to  his  own  liberation,  "he  would  sink  into  slavery 
again"  as  soon  as  the  external  liberating  force  were  removed. 
In  a  statement  strangely  at  odds  with  Joshua's  fear  of  servile 
insurrection,  James  said,  "If  he  has  not  the  spirit  to  strike  for 
freedom,  he  has  not  the  pride  of  character  to  make  him  keep  it 
when  given  to  him."  A  sweeping  proclamation  "would  but 
delude  the  poor  negro,  and  shock  most  violently  the  pre- 
judices of  many  in  the  north  &  nearly  all  in  the  south." 

Once  again,  however,  James  Speed  showed  his  detached 
view  of  Southern  racial  mores.  He  admitted  to  Lincoln  that 
"the  loyal  men  of  Ky  will  not  be  moved  by  any  thing  that  may 
be  done  with  the  negro."  Loyalty  would  thus  survive  such  a 
proclamation.  He  concluded  with  a  remark  which,  though  not 
encouraging  Lincoln  to  issue  the  proclamation,  seemed 
almost  an  invitation  to  servile  insurrection:  "If  the  negro  is  to 
be  free  he  must  strike  for  it  himself."  Once  Lincoln  issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Speed  quickly  adjusted  to  it  and 
noted  the  adjustment  of  other  Kentuckians.  "The  negro- 
phobia  is  nothing  like  as  bad  as  it  was  at  first,"  he  told  Joshua 
on  January  19,  1863.  Time  was  "working  wonders." 

James  Speed's  appointment  to  Lincoln's  cabinet  late  in 
1864  was  probably  more  than  cronyism  on  Lincoln's  part.  Lin- 
coln had  discussed  slavery  with  the  Kentuckian  on  several  oc- 
casions. He  knew  James  Speed's  flexibility,  philosophical  de- 
tachment, and  independence  of  judgment.  He  probably  even 
recognized  evidence  of  greater  statesmanship  in  James  than 
in  his  old  friend  Joshua.  After  Lincoln's  death,  James  quickly 
became  identified  with  radical  Republicanism,  and  most  his- 
torians have  shown  surprise  at  this  turn  in  the  political  feel- 
ings of  a  Kentuckian.  Lincoln  might  not  have  been  surprised 
himself.  He  knew  of  James  Speed's  independence  and  of  his 
unemotionalview  of  the  South's  peculiar  institution.  Even  be- 
fore Lincoln's  assassination,  James  Speed  knew  very  well 
what  would  be  the  sentiments  that  would  govern  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  South.  He  told  his  mother  on  March  28, 1865,  that 
"many  difficulties  remain  to  be  settled,  and  unless  the  people 
of  the  South  act  wisely  and  act  promptly,  great  suffering  is 
still  in  store  for  them.  If  they  will  frankly  and  fully 
acknowledge  the  freedom  of  the  black  man  and  give  to  him  the 
chance  for  improvement  and  elevation,  their  burden  will  be 
greatly  lessened."  When  Abraham  Lincoln  selected  him  for 
his  cabinet,  he  must  have  known  that  James  Speed  was  a  per- 
sonality indeed. 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
ABRAHAM  JONAS  COPY 

This,  the  fifth  article  in  a  series  on  presentation  copies  of  the 
Political  Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Celebrated  Campaign  of  1858,  in 


Illinois,  focuses  on  one  of  the  best-known  copies,  the  one  given 
to  Abraham  Jonas.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in 
Springfield  has  owned  the  book,  their  only  presentation  copy 
of  the  Debates,  for  many  years.  Frederick  Wells  of  Min- 
neapolis, the  grandson  of  Jonas,  gave  the  book  to  that  library. 
That  Lincoln  gave  Abraham  Jonas  a  copy  of  his  book  is  a 
great  symbol  of  the  wide  range  of  Lincoln's  associations. 
Jonas  was  an  English  Jew.  After  thirteen  years'  residence  in 
Kentucky,  he  moved  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  1838;  there  he  prac- 
ticed law  and  continued  his  activities  as  a  Mason  and  a  Whig. 
Doubtless  party  activities  and  a  mutual  friendship  with  Or- 
ville  Hickman  Browning  brought  Lincoln  and  Jonas  together 
at  an  earlier  date,  but  the  first  documentary  proof  of  their  as- 
sociation is  Jonas's  letter  to  Lincoln  inviting  him  to  speak  in 
Quincy.  Stephen  Douglas  was  coming  to  help  the  local  candi- 
date in  what  Jonas  figured  would  be  "the  warmest  contest  for 
Congress  that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  district."  The  "Doug- 
lasites,"  Jonas  said,  "would  as  soon  see  old  nick  here  as  your- 
self." Jonas's  first  loyalties  were  to  Browning  and  another 
local  Whig,  but  he  supported  Lincoln  for  the  Senate  in  1855. 
When  Jonas  again  requested  of  Lincoln  "one  of  your  sledge 
hammer  speeches"  in  1858,  Lincoln  obliged,  speaking  in 
Augusta,  Illinois,  just  two  days  before  the  famous  Freeport 
debate  with  Douglas. 

Jonas's  considerable  political  abilities  (he  served  as  a  state 
representative  in  both  Kentucky  and  Illinois)  were  a  function 
of  his  own  speaking  abilities.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great 
party  tactician  in  his  correspondence  with  Lincoln.  In  fact,  in 
1860  he  nearly  lured  Lincoln,  unwittingly,  into  a  political 
trap.  On  July  20,  1860,  he  told  Lincoln  that  a  Quincy  Demo- 
cratic leader  was  obtaining  affidavits  from  Irishmen  "that 
they  saw  you  in  Quincy  come  out  of  a  Know  Nothing  Lodge." 
Lincoln  replied,  explaining  that  he  had  never  been  in  such  a 
lodge.  Lincoln  suggested  relying  on  affidavits  from  local  men 
of  prominence  to  disprove  the  charge  and  added  "a  word  of 
caution":  "Our  adversaries  think  they  can  gain  a  point,  if  they 
could  force  me  to  openly  deny  this  charge,  by  which  some 
degree  of  offence  would  be  given  to  the  Americans  [i.e.,  Know 
Nothings].  For  this  reason,  it  must  not  publicly  appear  that  I 
am  paying  any  attention  to  the  charge." 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  same  exchange  of  letters  is  the 
handling  of  the  delicate  question  of  ethnic  prejudice  in  them. 
Jonas's  letter  to  Lincoln  stated,  "I  do  not  know  if  there  is  truth 
in  the  matter,  neither  do  I  care,  but  thought  it  best  you  should 
know  about  it."  An  Englishman  by  birth  and  a  Jew,  Jonas 
made  it  clear  that  his  support  of  Lincoln  did  not  hinge  on 
knowledge  that  the  Railsplitter  had  never  participated  in  the 
nativist  Know-Nothing  movement.  Lincoln's  reply  made  it 
equally  clear  that  he  had  no  qualms  about  associating  with 
former  nativists:  "I  suppose  as  good,  or  even  better,  men  than  I 
may  have  been  in  American,  or  Know-Nothing  lodges;  but  in 
point  of  fact,  I  never  was  in  one,  at  Quincy,  or  elsewhere." 

When  Lincoln  was  President-elect,  Jonas  wrote  him  one  of 
those  alarming  letters  about  the  possibility  of  assassination. 
Jonas  had  "a  very  large  family  connection  in  the  South,"  in- 
cluding six  children  in  New  Orleans.  From  one  of  his 
Southern  relations,  he  had  learned  of  a  "perfect  organiza- 
tion" of  "desperate  characters"  to  prevent  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration, even  "by  using  violence  on  the  person  of  Lin- 
coln." He  recommended  that  free-state  governors  and  Lin- 
coln's friends  take  precautions  because  "no  protection  can  be 
expected  from  the  damned  old  traitor  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  [James  Buchanan]  or  his  subordinates."  If  Lin- 
coln replied  to  this  letter,  it  has  not  been  found. 

Jonas's  Southern  connections  made  his  family  one  of  those 
divided  by  the  Civil  War.  Four  of  his  sons  fought  for  the  Con- 
federacy. When  he  was  on  his  deathbed  in  1864,  Browning  in- 
fluenced Lincoln  to  allow  one  of  Jonas's  sons,  then  a  prisoner 
in  Union  hands,  to  be  released  temporarily  to  pay  a  last  visit 
to  his  father.  Lincoln  had  been  solicitous  of  Jonas's  desires  all 
along,  appointing  him  —  again  because  of  a  suggestion  from 
Browning  —  postmaster  in  Quincy.  When  Jonas  died,  Lin- 
coln made  his  widow  postmistress  there. 

The  Abraham  Jonas  copy  of  the  Debates  is  an  important 
relic  of  this  interesting  friendship.  Lincoln  students  owe 
Jonas  a  debt  for  another  reason.  When  Lincoln  replied  to 
Jonas's  letter  requesting  a  copy  of  the  book,  he  stated  that  the 
publisher  had  not  yet  printed  them  but  that  Jonas  would  re- 
ceive one  of  the  one  hundred  copies  the  publisher  promised 
Lincoln  personally.  This  letter  is  our  way  of  knowing  that  Lin- 
coln had  a  hundred  copies  to  give  away. 
Editor's  Note:  The  Jonas  letters  to  Lincoln  are  in  the 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  have 
quoted  from  the  following:  Jonas  to  Lincoln,  September  16, 
1854;  July  30,  1858;  July  20,  1860;  and  December  30,  1860. 


Further  information  on  Jonas  is  available  in  Bertram  W. 
Korn,  American  Jewry  and  the  Civil  War  (Philadelphia: 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1951). 


RECENT  ACQUISTIONS:  "STRONG'S  DIME  CARICATURES" 

FIGURES  2-5  (below).  The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  recently  purchased  a  series  of  four  poster 
cartoons  published  by  Thomas  W.  Strong  of  New  York  in  1861.  Strong  was  a  prolific  producer  of  prints,  noted 
especially  for  being  the  first  employer  of  Louis  Maurer,  the  genius  behind  the  early  political  cartoons  of  Currier  & 

Ives.  Harry  T.  Peters  in  America 


STRONG'S  DIME  CARICATURES 


on  Stone  noted  a  strain  of 
originality  in  the  work  of 
Strong's  firm,  and  the  series  of 
four  "Dime  Caricatures"  pic- 
tured here  certainly  reveal  a 
taste  for  good  workmanship 
and  for  variety  in  political  car- 
tooning. The  caricatures  must 
have  been  printed  about  March, 
1861.  All  deal  with  the  seces- 
sion crisis.  The  Lincoln  cartoon 
has  been  pictured  in  Rufus 
Rockwell  Wilson's  Lincoln  in 
Caricature,  but  Wilson  did  not 
note  that  the  cartoon  was  part 
of  a  series  or  publish  the  others 
in  the  series. 


DOMESTIC    TROUBLES. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
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LITTLE  BO-PEEP  AND  HER  FOOLISH  SHEEP. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


Come,  Boys!  they  are  aU  waiting  for  you — 
you  have  staid  there  lon'j  enough  !  I  will  for- 
give you  this  time  if  you  will  try  to  do' better  in 

the  future.     Only  think  what  a  bad  example  you    | 
show  the  other  boys  ! 


Boys,  lie   is  after  ml     1 
reckon  I'll  reconsider ! 


Well,  we've  been  playing     j 
hooky  long  enough  ;  Igtm 
I'll  go  back  I 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


GOSSIP  mm  LINCOLN. 

Wliy  He  InliPiited  Poverty  and  Obscu- 
rity Insli -ii<l  <if  Some  Property  and 
an  Established  llosideuce. 


The  Speeds  and  tho  Toclda,  and  Their 

Influences  and  Traces  Upon 

tho  President. 


The  very  singular  story  recently  published 
for  the  first  time  touching  tho  alleged  insan- 
ity  for  a  brief  period  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
seems,  in  i  ha  li^ut  of  fucu  since  brought  to 
light,  to   be    wholly   untrue.     Tue   value    of 
tnoao  later  facts  is  mucu  ei-mance  1  that  tney 
were  not    brought  forward   to   disprove   the 
story,  but  had  been  written  long  before  that 
was  made  public,  and  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative   of    .Lincoln's   life   by   Joun 
Kicolay  and   John   Hay.     Tue  statement  of 
Judge     Nelson     that    Lincoln     was    insane 
through   unrequited   love,  and   was  coniiued 
for  some  months  :u  an  asylum,  is  not   borne 
out  by   tho   records.     Tue   Life   of    Lincoln 
accounts  for  him  during  all  tne  period  wneu 
he  was  depressed  and   meHucboly   for   love, 
and   the  ouly   foundation   for  tue  story  that 
he  was  incarcerated  in  a  Kentucky  asylum 
is   the  fact   that   he   came  to   this  State  with 
his   friend,    Joshua     P.      Speed,    and     spent 
several     weeks    with  him    near  mis    city. 
It    appears   from    the   Life    that   Air.  Speed 
was  in  a  condition  or   mind  not  very  widely 
d/fiereut  Horn  that  of  his  lrieud,  un-f  wnicn, 
alter  all,  is   not  unusual  la  ycu.it;  uieu  wan 
something    in     them    who,    living  in   sparse 
communities,  li^ii  tapir  emotjouai  and  intel- 
lectual  inclinations  in    condict;    and    it  is 
not   surprising   that  tn«.-e    two  young  men, 
Loth    typical    of   pioneer    strength,    c.urugo 
and  uianunod,  should  loeover.    Tuat  Lincoln 
was  able  to  bear   tue  enormous  strain  of   the 
war  responsibility  una  one    unhappy  burdens 
that    his   married   nie  afterward   laid   upon 
him,  is  i, root   euoUgu    thai  Ins  mind  was  not 
of   tue    kind  to  suaitur    under  such  a    teat   as 
unrequited  love  oilers.     Uno  of   Clio  remark- 
able facts  of  his   career  was   tuat  he  so.mjd 
steauily    to    grow   to   every   domaud    mads 
upon  him,  and  uis   mind  broadened  anu    ins 
pmlosopny   grew   firmer  every  year  of  his 
liie.         Joshua       Spued       uud    "the     same 
experience.      Without    Lincoln's     poliucal 
inclinations,       he       had      a     nature     and     a 
I   llili.d       equally        vigorous,        strong        and 
i  fruitful.     i:iu  was  practical   wnere    Lincoln 
j    was  speculative;   be  was  full  ot  active  lniua- 
tluu    wneie   L.ucolu    was  omoctoual.     Tnoir 
long  and  unbroken  intimacy  can  be  uccouui- 
!  eu  lor  upon    that  ground— that   they  supplo- 
meuted  and  completed  each  other. 

The  Speeds  are  Uo .ably  a  strong  family 
that  have  impressed  themselves  upon  tue.r 
surroundings  everywhere.  It  is  ditliouit  to 
liud  Speeds  anywhere  who  do  not  amount  to 
something  but  this  particular  branch  is 
worthy  ct  special  remark.  We  hod  Josaua 
instinctively  picking  out  us  his  first  couli 
dentin!  friend  mis  dreaming  youug  Western 

lawyer    WUo  W8S    to  become    il,u  uiusi     con- 
spicuous  Preoiueut  after  Washington.     His 
brother  James  ultimately  became  Attorney   ' 
General   of     tne    United    S,ucss   uuUer     that 
±  resident— nut  entirely  because   he  was   tue   ' 
brother  of  Josnuu,  perhaps;  but  if  he  dm    - 
men  he  is  ah  the  more  wortuy  of  honor  tnat   I 
his  conspicuous    aunr.y  as  a   lawyer  aim    ms 
sound  counsel  as  an  s-uvisory  friend  rendered  / 
his    service   or     (listing  uisueu    value     to   thai 
rresideut  and  tho   uouutry.        'lu.ro  are  pe- 
culiarities   about    the     S'leeds,  one   that    1; 
nilgai  be  a  good  id-ja  tc  artf.pt  lor  a  common 
trait.        *t,     must     have   bieu  a  vtiy   siroii" 
oi  filial  direction  thatcouia  send  t.  e  slruuir 
enterprising   ana    tout.cious     qualify  of  foot! 
family  down  the  loufj  uescent  not  uotlceabiv 
diverted  by  the  fresh    mi.isious    from    mar- 

muiilty  are  recognized  for  tbeir  strength  of 
purpose,  their  actlvi.y  of  mind  and  vigorous 
successes,  iuere  is  not  one  of  them  wuo  has 
not  impressed  himself  upon  his  surroundings 
and  is  not  pressed  of  an  individuality  m0r 
after  all,  is  about  the  oulv  tuing  thai 
""     "*"«««»       u.       Piopw  .."Kr»4e. 


Joshua  Speed's  rcadx.esj  to  t..u« 
:be  uiiiiuiivo  a,,, i  Bt.<  prudently! 
but  courugoou  iy,  tt,,d  to  hoiu  on  tenacious- 
ly, seems  to  bo  still  a  notabi ,  quality  in  all 
the  descendants,  fciucu  families  a*  this  are 
('love  io  ii  con  imuifry  lti».n  WU teri'tl  »,  I 
iney  compose  the  cha.-ae.er,  tbe  conscience 
uud  luo  Will  of  tne  community. 

I  hough  Air.  Liuco.u  was   not   insane,    the 
mental  aberration  that  uf'ecied  his  wife  was 
one  o/  the  most  painful  of  uiisiortuues.     Tue 
cause  of  her  iliguty  conduct   upon  iinporium 
occasions   was  never   fully  understood   until 
steps  were  taken  to  establish    her  mental  un- 
soundness.    Tnere  was  an    unumai  streak  in 
the  family,  and  it  has  never   been  accounted 
for       Her  ,a.u„r,  for  mui  y  years  prowiuem 
in  rhe.pubtic  ine   of  Ivleutucky,  Ciertc   oi    tne 
riouso   for  several  terms,  was  an    excellent 
man.      lhu     children    were     the      result     of   ' 
his    second    marriage.     .Irs.    Lincoln    baa 
two    brotbeis.  on;  ,ii    them   l„ooi„e     IWcrs 
Lark  load    and    L,,,     ;(,d.i.     x,.„u  ^ 
lumber  of     meulu     Kentucky     *iui  wnite 
heads  wuo  Went    to     sonool      VI  . *.[,      iUu      [v/0 
brothers  at  Lexington  a.  d  ifrunkiort     U  ru 
anyunng  like  abiiuy    they  migut    nave  leiu 
names,  iorti.esiii.-iii','  career  in  wiuou  ineir 
brotner-iu-law  w.,s    en-a^e.i  n,ada  uumber- 
less  opportunities.    The  only  n.-e  ihat  Ueor-e 
Lowers  Cliarlc  iodd  made  of    m,  couu  ctiuii 
however,  w<;^    io  borrow    money     upon  tnB 
strenfi'tu  m;  it  and    to  disappear    from  Cyu- 
tniana,   wnere  ho    was    pracuciug  medicine 
leaving  a   ciouu  of     uebis  una     qae.-tionubid 
trun^ac.ious     benn;d     him,  and     a    do  eiiea 
Wlte.      fie     aieU     soim-wu    re,      buu     rooouy 
seems  to  know  what  becuma     or     mm      'Ine 
oilier  brotner  Levi  sank    into    the  obsaumy 
otneipiess    dissipation,    and    dieu    without 
having  achieved  anyt   io  -. 


It  is  interesting  to  s.uow  tbaithu  two  Pres- 
idents wi.o  wid  live  longest  in  historv  Wore 
b.  ta  influeucea  m  their  liv.s  by  tue  oppres- 
sions of  Kngiaud-Washingtuu,  as  any  other 
American  ei,iz,u  of  his  time,  by  tna  muiti- 
pliea  hardship,  of  colonial  despotism;  Liu- 
colu  by  ine  relic  of  one  of  the  most  tin 
natural  Jaws-that  of  primogeniture.  Lin- 
coin's  family  origin  was  buried  in  obscuritv 
for  some  years,  for  ti.e  rettsou  that  n,0  un- 
questionably poor  aiid  stiM-im-  Xinmi's 
Lincoln,  his  lutner.  was  at  Urst  pivsumed  to 
01     tne     poor   wmtu     uasii"  so  du- 


be  oli 


tiuctiy  known  in  tue  old  slave  «ucas 
poverty  aim  ms  migratmns  snapped  off  ail 
conueoaons,  and  it  was  only  the  discoverv 
ot  thtl  marriage  license  ana  recora  estub.isu- 
ng  the  President's  legitimacy  that  stirred 
up  tue  almost  forgotten  tares  The  e-i  . 
euce  of  tills  record,  by  the  w'ay,  w"as  Ti.-"" 
urotight  to  light  through  tne  efforts  oUuu  *8 
K,  J.  brown,  of  ibis  city,  who  uau,.,i,,oed 
nem  in  u  letter  to  the  iNVw  York  2ViW 
ltprovokeu  considerable  cur-e- n  m  I.,  , 

t-sug^tmn     tntttAbritnam-'KZbwr 
hesouof    luonietai,  and    KOtof     Thomas 
Lincoln      men      it      was    u^overed     hat 
J-i.  com  s     grnudlatuer,      Aoramrra 
com,      or      Linkhorn,       was        l-JMed       tf1-- 
day  before         tne         Virginia         j„w. 

l.uuiure  r«joaled  the  law  of  prmiog.-nitur'-. 
^a  cotistque.iceof  tins,  Alordecai,  fbe  oide' t 
son,  inherited  ail  the  ustuu>,  whien  was  n 
Very  comiorcable  one  for  tuft  day  The 
youuger  sou,  wuo  was  to  be  tuo  [aMer 
tue  yreat  President,  uad  ..otbi,,,.  but  a  feeble 
coi.suiution  and  sometniug  o,  uoturai  inert- 
ness  upon  wuicti  to  accumulate  the  uusfor- 
tunes  and  huid,h,ps  mat  alleu.ied  mm 
tmough  Hie.  Hie  „„,a  wuich  .,,  cui.ivau,', 
in  a  poor  way  n,  L.a,uilcky  was  probably 
given  to  mm  by  in,  elder  broinei.  If  old 
pioneer  Abraham  Li.ikuorn  had  not  been 
kil.ed  uutll  me  i,eX  uay,  who  knows  what 
cnamses  the  delay  mignt  nave  worked  upon 
the  destinies,  not  onij  of  i.is  s.ns  a  ui  >»ruiui 
son,  but  upon  me  tuiUiuns  of  men  who  live  | 

111  II. e  Liilfeil  .-slates  vv|iu„  tuo  .,u,,lu  l„    JSoi 
began  to  iiovvil  \\,U.su  L.  Ai.UlSU.vj, 
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